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Cover  Photo:   Looking  west  to  Owens  Peak  (8453  feet)  with  Lake  Isabella 
visible  in  the  distance.   The  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  can  be 
seen  entering  the  ridge  saddle  to  the  left  of  Owens  Peak  (Magee,  1983). 
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PART  I 
INTRODUCTION 


PART  I  -  INTRODUCTION 

Background 

Portions  of  what  was  to  become  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail 
(PCNST)  were  under  construction  as  early  as  the  1920* s.   Various  hiking 
clubs  and  organizations  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  at  that  time 
visualized  a  great  trail  system  someday  stretching  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 

Approximately  40  years  later,  on  October  2,  1968,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  (P.L.  90-543)  mandating  the  construction  of 
the  2,400  mile  PCNST.   Under  the  legislative  direction  of  the  Act,  the  PCNST 
is  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

In  1971  and  1972,  Memorandums  of  Agreement  were  established  between  the 
National  Park  Service,  National  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.   These  agreements  established  segments  of  the  PCNST  for  which 
each  agency  would  be  responsible.   The  Bureau  now  manages  193  miles  (7%)  of 
the  total  PCNST  corridor.   Approximately  94  miles  of  the  trail  corridor  are 
administered  by  the  Bureau's  Bakersfield  District  (see  Appendix  D.l). 

In  November,  1980  a  PCNST  Management  Options  Plan  was  prepared  under 
contract  for  the  Bureau  by  EDAW,  Inc.,  and  Economic  Research  Associates  (see 
Appendix  D.2).   The  purpose  of  that  document  was  to  present  the  BLM  with 
management  options  and  development  suggestions  for  their  seven, 
non-contiguous  segments  of  the  trail  in  the  Southern  California  area.   This 
included  the  Owens  Peak,  Dove  Springs  and  Cache  Peak  segments  within  the 
Bakersfield  District's  jurisdiction. 

Purpose  and  Scope 

This  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  (RAMP)  serves  a  threefold  purpose. 
First,  it  establishes  management  direction  by  prescribing  a  comprehensive 
set  of  management  actions  which  will,  when  implemented,  provide  the 
Bakersfield  Districts  PCNST  segments  with  the  overall  resource  protection, 
development,  and  level  of  public  utilization  intended  by  Congress.   Second, 
this  plan  sets  forth  a  general  sequence  for  implementing  the  identified 
management  actions.   And  third,  it  partially  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
the  PCNST  Comprehensive  Plan  (mandated  by  P.L.  95-625)  in  producing  a  second 
level  of  planning  that  is  responsive  to  the  specific  issues,  concerns, 
opportunities,  and  problems  unique  to  the  Owens  Peak,  Dove  Springs,  and 
Cache  Peak  segments. 

Because  this  is  an  issue-oriented  document,  its  scope  is  intentionally 
limited  to  a  discussion  of  actions  required  to  resolve  issues  and  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  provided  by  each  trail  segment.   Detailed  site 
planning  and  facility  design  efforts  will  be  undertaken  for  the  trail 
segments  following  approval  of  the  specific  management  actions  identified  in 
this  plan.   Completion  of  site  planning  and  facility  construction  will 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  PCNST  Comprehensive  Plan. 
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Relationship  to  District  Planning 

In  accordance  with  the  guidelines  set  down  under  Section  7(a)  of  the 
National  Trails  Act  of  1968,  development  and  management  of  the  PCNST,  within 
each  segment,  will  be  designed  to  harmonize  and  complement  established 
multiple-use  plans  for  the  trail  corridor.   Three  separate,  yet  related, 
land  management  plans  which  affect  public  lands  are  of  relevance  to  the 
development  of  management  objectives  for  the  BLM  segments  of  the  PCNST. 
They  are  the  South  Sierra  Foothills  Management  Framework  Plan,  the  California 
Desert  Plan  and  the  Wilderness  Review  Program  (directives  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976). 

Setting  and  Multiple  Resource  Values 

Owens  Peak  Segment 

Location  -  The  Owens  Peak  Segment  is  located  in  the  southern-most  Sierra 
Nevada  entirely  within  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM  (map  following  page 
III-3).   The  36  miles  of  trail  tread  that  comprise  this  segment  vary  in 
elevation  over  2,700  feet,  from  5,300  feet  at  the  lowest  point  in  Walker  Pass 
to  roughly  8,000  feet  at  the  highest  point  on  Bear  Mountain.   The  major  access 
points  to  the  trail  include  Highway  178  at  Walker  Pass,  the  Canebrake  Road 
near  the  Chimney  Creek  campground  and  the  Long  Valley  Loop  Road  near  the 
Rockhouse  Basin  turnoff .   Approximately  10  miles  of  trail  tread  in  the  Spanish 
Needles  area  need  to  be  constructed  before  this  segment  will  be  complete. 

Topography  -  The  rugged  terrain  and  sharply  sloping  topography  so 
characteristic  of  the  Southern  Sierras  is  readily  apparent  along  the  Owens 
Peak  Segment,  particularly  over  the  southern  20  miles  where  the  trail 
follows  sharp  serrated  ridgelines.   The  northern  portion  of  the  trail 
crosses  the  Kern  Plateau  with  its  choppy,  irregular  uplands. 

Soils  -  Soils  along  this  segment  are  composed  of  decomposed  granite  over 
slopes  ranging  between  5  and  75  percent.   In  general,  they  are  shallow, 
moderately  coarse  and  have  little  organic  content.   Areas  of  large  angular 
boulders  and  rock  outcrops  are  common  along  the  trail,  particularly  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Spanish  Needles  area,  where  large  areas  of  solid 
bedrock  are  exposed.   Where  these  soils  exist  along  portions  of  the  trail 
traversing  steep  slopes,  there  are  frequent  rockslides  and  talus 
accumulations.   Runoff  is  medium  to  very  rapid  with  generally  moderate 
erosion  hazards.   Based  on  previous  trail  construction  performance  along 
this  segment,  soils  in  general  have  only  a  moderate  limitation  for  campsite, 
picnic  area  and  trail  development.   Where  slopes  are  steep,  however,  there 
is  evidence  of  problems  with  instability. 

Watershed  -  All  drainages  along  this  trail  segment  have  surface  flow  on  an 
intermittent  basis  only.   There  are,  however,  seasonal  wells  in  Lamont 
Meadow  and  at  the  Walker  Pass  Trailhead.   The  Lamont  Meadow  well  is  subject 
to  freezing  during  the  winter  and  in  opened  only  from  May  through  October. 
An  undeveloped  spring,  believed  to  be  year-round,  is  also  found  near  the 
Spanish  Needles. 
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Vegetation  -  The  predominant  vegetation  type  in  the  trail  corridor  is 
pinyon-juniper  woodland.   Usually  found  between  6,000  and  7,500  feet  in 
elevation,  this  open  community  of  trees  and  large  shrubs  growing  10  to  30  feet 
high  is  found  over  nearly  the  entire  segment.   Localized  areas  supporting 
other  plant  communities  also  exist.   In  the  area  of  Walker  Pass,  Joshua  tree 
woodland  intermixes  with  pinyon-juniper  woodland.   This  too  is  an  open 
vegetation  type  of  scattered  trees  10  to  20  feet  high  with  a  sparse  shrub 
cover  between.   Sagebrush  scrub  is  found  in  Lamont  Meadow  where  it  represents 
a  dry  meadow  habitat.   Here  great  basin  sage  and  rabbitbrush  form  nearly 
uniform  stands.   A  mixed  coniferous  forest  is  found  at  several  locations  along 
the  trail  near  Lamont  Peak.   This  vegetation  is  dominated  by  a  variety  of  tall 
coniferous  trees,  including  western  juniper,  Jeffery  pine,  white  fir,  incense 
cedar  and  limber  pine. 

Wildlife  -  Wildlife  species  that  are  commonly  observed  in  the  segment  include 
the  following: 

Insects  -  Monarch  butterflies,  solitary  bees  and  wasps,  wood  ants  and  a 
variety  of  beetles. 

Reptiles  -Side-blotched  lizards,  spiny  rock  lizards,  pacific 
rattlesnakes,  gopher  snakes  and  kingsnakes. 

Birds  -   Prairie  falcon,  golden  eagle,  osprey,  peregrine  falcon,  sparrow 
hawks,  red-tailed  hawks,  ravens,  scrub  jays,  rock  wrens, 
ruby-crowned  kinglets,  common  flickers,  quail,  dove,  chuckar, 
and  gnatcatchers.   The  area  is  also  within  the  range  of  the 
California  Condor. 

Mammals  -  Grey  squirrels,  beechey  ground  squirrels,  spotted  skunks, 

rabbits,  badger,  coyote,  mule  deer,  bobcat,  mountain  lion,  and 
black  bear. 

Archeological  Resources  -  The  Owens  Peak  Segment  has  a  rich  and  varied 
prehistoric  record  with  numerous  and  significant  archeological  sites.   The 
extensive  pinyon  community,  meadows  and  mountain  passes  in  the  trail  corridor 
have  in  association  with  them  many  summer  habitation  sites,  chipping  sites, 
pinyon  processing  sites  and  trade  routes.   Indian  pictographs  are  also  found. 
Archeological  sites  are  concentrated  in  Walker  Pass,  Chimney  Meadow  and  Lamont 
Meadow.   These  may  be  considered  for  designation  as  a  National  Register 
District.   Native  Americans  continue  to  use  many  areas  along  this  segment  to 
harvest  pinyon  nuts,  much  the  same  as  their  ancestors  did.   Several 
historically  interesting  sites  are  also  present.   A  historical  place  listed  in 
the  National  Register  indicated  as  a  State  Historic  Monument  is  located  in 
Walker  Pass.   There  are  also  numerous  old  milling  and  mining  sites  and 
structures  concentrated  near  Bear  Mountain  (see  Appendix  D.3). 

Dove  Springs  Segment 

Location  -  The  Dove  Springs  Segment  is  located  along  a  ridgeline  connecting 
the  Scodie  Mountains  and  Piute  Mountains  Segments  of  the  PCNST  that  are 
administered  by  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  (see  map  following  page  III-5). 
The  two  lesser  mountain  ranges  are  found  between  the  Southern  Sierras  to  the 
north  and  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  to  the  south.   To  the  east  is  the  vast 
Mojave  Desert,  and  to  the  west  are  the  foothills  and  the  Great  Central  Valley 
beyond.   The  trail  tread  in  this  segment  is  complete. 
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TopoRraphy  -  The  18  miles  of  trail  tread  in  this  segment  range  from  5,000  to 
6,500  feet  in  elevation.   Major  access  points  to  this  segment  occur  at  the 
Piute  Mountain  Road,  Kelso  Valley  Road,  Dove  Springs  Canyon  Road  and  Bird 
Springs  Canyon  Road.   Numerous  primitive  four  wheel  drive  and  motorcycle 
routes  also  cross  the  trail  tread  throughout  this  segment. 

Soils  -  The  soils  and  rocks  along  the  entire  segment  consist  of  weathered 
granite  bedrock.   Soils  range  from  moderately  deep  to  shallow  with  rock 
outcrops  over  highly  variable  slopes  between  3  and  65  percent.   All  are  of 
coarse  texture,  are  well  to  excessively  drained,  and  have  moderate  to  severe 
wind  and  water  erosion  hazards  associated  with  them.   These  conditions 
represent  moderate  to  severe  limitations  to  campsites  and  picnic  areas  due 
to  dust  problems,  gullying,  steep  slopes  and  rock  outcrops. 

Watershed  -  The  Dove  Springs  Segment  follows  a  ridgeline  separating  the 
Kelso  Creek  watershed  to  the  west  and  northwest  from  several  drainages  on 
the  east  (Bird  Springs,  Dove  Springs  and  Butterbredt  Canyons)  which 
eventually  drain  into  the  Indian  Wells  Valley.   The  creeks  and  several  of 
their  tributaries  have  their  origin  near  the  trail,  but  few  are  directly 
crossed.   Surface  water  in  all  drainages  is  intermittent.   There  are  several 
springs  scattered  throughout  the  trail  corridor.   Most  of  these  are  fairly 
reliable  as  a  year-round  water  source,  including:   a  spring  and  well  near 
Sageland  in  Kelso  Valley;  Willow  Springs  and  Dove  Springs,  west  and  east  of 
Bird  Springs  Pass,  respectively;  and  Pinyon  Well  and  Bird  Springs  west  and 
east  of  Bird  Springs  Pass,  respectively.   All  are  between  2  and  5  miles  from 
the  trail. 

Vegetation  -  Plant  communities  located  in  the  Dove  Springs  trail  corridor 
include  shadscale  scrub,  Joshua  tree  woodland,  pinyon-juniper  woodland  and 
riparian  woodland.   Shadscale  scrub  is  a  desert  plant  community  composed  of 
low,  often  intricately  branched  shrubs.   The  vegetation  is  usually  sparse 
with  bare  ground  in  between  shrubs.   This  community  is  generally  found  on 
the  west  side  of  the  crest  followed  by  the  trail,  below  3,500  feet  in 
elevation.   Joshua  tree  woodland  is  the  most  prevalent  community  in  the 
area.   It  occurs  over  most  of  the  eastern  flank  of  the  crest  between  3,000 
and  5,000  feet  in  elevation.   Pinyon-juniper  woodland  occurs  in  the  higher 
elevations,  generally  above  4,400  feet.   It  is  dominated  by  small  pines, 
generally  growing  20  to  30  feet  tall.   The  openings  between  these  larger 
species  are  occupied  by  a  variety  of  scattered  shrubs.   Little  herbaceous 
growth  occurs.   Dense  stands  of  pinyon  pines  occur  only  on  the  north-facing 
slopes  of  Pinyon  Mountain,  Wiley's  Knob  and  St.  James  Ridge.   Elsewhere  it 
may  be  found  at  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  ends  of  this  segment. 

Wildlife  -  Wildlife  abundance  and  diversity  usually  varies  directly  with  the 
diversity  of  plant  types  and  forms.   Pinyon-juniper  woodland  is  believed  to 
support  the  greatest  number  and  abundance  of  wildlife,  followed  by  Joshua  tree 
woodland  and  shadscale  shrub.   Riparian  habitats  are  perhaps  more  important 
than  any  of  these  due  to  the  presence  of  water  which  is  critical  to  wildlife 
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in  this  otherwise  arid  region.   Wildlife  species  that  are  generally  found 
along  this  segment  include: 

Reptiles  -  Night  lizards,  slender  blind  snakes,  Mojave  green 

rattlesnake,  Mojave  Desert,  sidewinder,  and  Northern  Pacific 

rattlesnake. 

Birds  -  Western  turkey  vulture,  California  condor  (seen  on  rare  basis), 
mourning  dove,  Nuttall  poor-will,  Western  kingbird,  Mojave 
horned  lark,  raven,  thrushes,  bluebirds,  gnatcatchers , 
kinglets,  woodwarblers ,  vireos,  finches,  towhees,  buntings  and 
sparrows . 

Mammals  -  Pinyon  mouse,  Kern  chipmunk,  Anthony's  grey  squirrel, 

Mariposa  brush  rabbit,  coyote,  foxes,  badger,  spotted  skunk, 
black  bear  and  mountain  lion. 

ArcheoloRical  Resources  -  There  are  no  National  Register  quality  sites 
recorded  within  the  immediated  area  of  the  Dove  Springs  segment. 
Historically,  John  C.  Fremont,  the  famous  explorer,  may  have  been  the  first 
European  to  have  traveled  through  Bird  Springs  Pass  in  the  early  1850' s. 
Sageland  was  an  important  mining  camp  in  the  1880' s,  however,  no  structures 
remain  today  (see  Appendix  D.4). 

Cache  Peak  Segment 

Location  -  The  unconstructed  Cache  Peak  Segment  will  traverse  a  series  of 
mountain  ranges,  formed  by  a  westward  tilting  of  underlying  granite, 
comprising  the  Southern  Piute  Mountains  and  the  Northern  Tehachapi 
Mountains.   Much  of  this  segment  crosses  private  land.   Beginning  in  the 
south  at  the  Cameron  Pass  overpass  on  Highway  58,  the  trail  will  cross 
private  land  and  some  scattered  public  land  parcels  before  entering  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest  (the  segments  northern  terminus)  near  the  Jawbone 
Canyon  Road  (see  map  following  page  III-8).   The  total  estimated  length  of 
this 
unconstructed  trail  segment  is  approximately  40  miles. 

Topography  -  The  trail  corridor  is  within  an  exclusively  mountain  upland 
area  with  a  mixture  of  sharp,  rising  peaks  and  lower  rounded  hills.   Slopes 
range  from  5  to  100  percent  with  an  average  of  50  percent.   To  the  west  for 
some  distance  is  similar  terrain.   To  the  east  is  the  Mojave  Desert. 
Elevations  along  the  trail  range  from  3,800  feet  at  the  southern  terminus 
(Highway  58)  to  6,330  feet  near  Corral  Spring  at  about  the  half-way  point. 
The  highest  point  within  the  trail  corridor  is  Cache  Peak  (6,698  feet), 
which  stands  out  against  the  surrounding  landscape. 

Soils  -  The  predominate  soils  along  the  trail  route  are  composed  of 
weathered  and  decomposed  granite.   They  are  of  moderate  depth  on  slopes 
between  15  and  75  percent.   They  have  a  medium  to  stony  sandy  clay  loam 
texture.   They  are  well  drained  with  a  medium  runoff  and  moderate  erosion 
hazard. 

Watershed  -  All  drainages  in  proximity  to  the  trail  are  intermittent, 

containing  surface  water  after  periods  of  rainfall  only.   The  only  perennial 

water  source  near  the  trail  is  located  at  Golden  Oak  Springs,  on  private 
land  near  Cache  Peak. 
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Vegetation  -  The  Cache  Peak  Segment  is  characterized  by  a  number  of  plant 
communities.   Areas  of  semi-desert  chaparral  are  common  on  lower  mountain 
slopes  bordering  the  Mojave  Desert.   Oak  woodland  is  generally  found  above 
chaparral  on  rocky, steep  slopes.   Digger  pine  is  also  found  on  more  gentle 
slopes  at  middle  elevations  in  oak  forest  areas.   Commonly  intergrading  with 
each  of  the  above  plant  communities  is  pinyon-juniper  woodland.   In  several 
of  the  mountain  passes  along  the  northern  half  of  the  trail,  there  are 
localized  mixed  coniferous  forests.   Jeffery  pine  stands  are  dominant  in 
these  areas,  and  are  best  developed  along  the  trail  at  Hamp  Williams  Pass. 

Wildlife  -  The  trail  route  will  pass  through  several  remote  and  highly 
productive  wildlife  areas.   The  area  from  Cache  Peak  south  to  Red  Mountain 
is  a  significant  wildlife  area  providing-  relatively  undisturbed  water 
sources,  forage  and  cover.   Wildlife  species  that  are  generally  found  along 
this  segment  include: 

Birds  -  Red  tailed  hawk,  Cooper's  hawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk, 

red-shouldered  hawk,  ferruginous  hawk,  golden  eagle  and 

prairie  falcon. 

Mammals  -  Mule  deer,  bobcat,  mountain  lion,  black  bear,  coyote, 
badger,  and  spotted  skunk. 

Archeological  Resources  -  Ten  archeological  sites  have  been  identified 
within  the  Cache  Peak  Segment  trial  corridor.   These  include  temporary 
campsites  and  lithic  scatters.   Seven  of  these  sites  are  currently  being 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.   One 
historic  prospecting  pit  is  located  along  this  segment  (see  Appendix  D.5). 

RECREATION  USE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Current  Visitor  Demands  and  Use  Patterns 

A  survey  of  recreational  activities  and  participation  rates  was  conducted  by 
the  California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  1978.   For  that 
analysis,  the  state  was  divided  into  geographical  zones  within  broader 
geographical  regions,  called  study  groups.   The  BLM  PCNST  segments 
administered  by  the  Bakersfield  District  were  contained  within  the  same 
study  group.   The  results  of  the  state  survey  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
developing  the  Recreational  Resource  section  of  the  PCNST  Management  Options 
Plan  (1980) (see  Appendix  D.2).   The  data  on  current  demands  and  use  patterns 
included  in  the  1978  survey  were  used  to  identify  potential  trail  use  needs 
and  opportunities. 
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Table  1-1 
Participation  in  Trail-Related  Activities  in  Pacific  Crest  Trail  Regions 

Activity  Participation  Days 

Fishing  2,818,000 

Hunting  540,000 

Picnicking  3,674,000 

Hiking/Backpacking  2,435,000 

Rock  Climbing  333,000 

Off-Road  Vehicling  478,000 

Nature  Appreciation  3,729,000 

Horseback  Riding  -               521,000 

Visiting  Scenic  Areas  1,975,000 

Camping  2.562.000 

Total  19,063,000 
(The  PCNST  Management  Options  Plan  thoroughly  broke  down  preferred 
activities  in  the  trail  region  by  population  groups  in  its  Appendix  L)(see 
Appendix  D.2) . 

The  Management  Options  Plan  reviewed  the  actual  visitor  day  participation  in 
trail-related  activities  and  sites/areas  in  National  Forests  in  the  market 
area  for  the  PCNST  in  Southern  California  (good  BLM  land  use  figures  do  not 
exist).   Visitor  day  figures  are  gathered  by  the  Forest  Service  through  actual 
visitor  counts,  trail  registers  and  wilderness  permits.   Usage  of  the  PCNST  in 
National  Forests  in  California  totaled  129,400  visitor  days  in  1978.   The 
growth  rates  in  visitor  participation  days  for  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  and 
adjoining  BLM  PCNST  segments  were  estimated  to  increase  at  approximately  5.8% 
per  year.   Of  this  participation,  85%  would  be  hiking/walking,  and  15%  would 
be  equestrian  use. 

Potential  Visitor  Use 

The  information  presented  in  this  subsection  represents  the  potential 
visitor-use  demand  for  the  PCNST  segments.   The  demand  estimates  were  based 
upon  the  Management  Options  Plans  analysis  of  population  distributions, 
recreation  participation  patterns,  propensity  to  travel  to  PCNST  areas,  the 
locational  and  physical  characteristic  of  the  BLM  trail  segments,  and 
comparable  experience  for  other  major  trails  (see  Appendix  D.2). 

Table  1-2 
Preliminary  User  Projections  for  PCNST  Segments 

Peak  Weekend  as 
Visitor     %        Per    Average  Weekend     %  of 
Segment      Miles   Days   Equestrian   Week!  Weekday    Day   Total  Use^ 

Owens  Peak  36 
Dove  Springs  18 
Cache  Peak    40 

1-13  week  season,  generally  spring  and  fall  with  some  summer  use  at  Owens 

Peak. 

2  -  At  65  percent  except  for  segments  oriented  toward  to  vacation  hiker  (Owens 

Peak)  or  the  long  distance  traveler  (Dove  Springs). 

Source:   Economic  Research  Associates,  1980. 
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12,000 

25% 

923 

92 

231 

50% 

2,000 

10% 

154 

15 

38 

50% 

7,000 

25% 

538 

38 

175 

65% 

Segment 
Every 

Owens  Peak 
Dove  Springs 
Cache  Peak 


Table  1-3 

Intensity  of  Trail  Usage  For  PCNST  Segments 

(Preliminary  Estimates) 


#  of  Persons 
on  Weekend 
Design  Day 


231 

38 

175 


Number 
of  Groups 
on  Traill 


66 
11 
50 


Number 
of  Groups 


per  Mile 


Encounters  Encounters 
per  Hour^ 


1.8 
0.6 
1.25 


2.3 
0.8 
1.6 


27  min, 
80  min. 
38  min, 


1  -  At  3.5  persons  per  group. 

2  -  At  average  speed  of  1.25  mph. 

Source:   Economic  Research  Associates,  1980. 

Based  on  the  demand  estimates  cited  above,  the  following  campsite  development 
requirements  were  determined. 

Table  1-4 
Camp  Site  Development  Requirements  For  PCNST  Segments 


(Prel 

imi 

nary  Estimates) 

Number  of 

Groups 

Percent 

Campsite 

Segment 

on  Trail 

Overnight 

Requirements 

Owens  Peak 

66 

90% 

60 

Dove  Springs 

11 

100% 

11 

Cache  Peak 

50 

90% 

45 

Source:   Economic  Research  Associates,  1980. 

Total  potential  participation  in  hiking/backpacking  and  equestrian  activities 
on  the  BLM  Bakersfield  PCNST  segments  is  estimated  at  approximately  23,000 
visitor-days  annually  (when  total  trail  tread  is  completed).   Based  on  current 
trends  in  PCNST  usage,  this  demand  level  is  not  expected  to  be  reached  for  at 
least  ten  years  after  final  trial  tread  construction. 

MAJOR  ISSUES 

The  issues  addressed  in  this  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  are  those 
identified  in  the  Management  Options  Plan  that  pertain  to  the  Owens  Peak,  Dove 
Springs  and  Cache  Peak  Segments  (see  Appendix  D.2).   The  text  below  will  serve 
as  a  description  of  each  issue,  with  management  decisions  documented  in  Part 
III  of  this  plan. 

Issue  1  -  Trailheads/Points  of  Access 

According  to  the  PCNST  Management  Guide,  major  trailheads  should  be  located 
near  main  highways  where  provision  points  are  needed  (see  Appendix  D.6). 
Optimal  intervals  for  spacing  should  be  distances  equivalent  to  three  day's 
travel.   Secondary  trailheads  and  other  points  of  access  should  be  located 
near  other  highway  and  road  crossings  when  there  is  a  need  for  such  a 
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facility.   Full  facility  development  includes  water  supply,  sanitary 
facilities,  parking  areas,  walk-in  camp  sites,  equestrian  staging  area, 
corrals  and  camp  sites,  self-help  information  display  and  litter  disposal. 

Issue  2  -  Trail  Camp  Development  and  Spacing 

The  level  of  development  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  trail  user, 
environmental  sensitivities,  and  budgetary  constraints,  as  well  as 
restrictions  placed  on  development  by  land  management  plans.   This  issue 
assumes  designated  camping  areas.   There  is  the  option  of  non-designation  of 
trail  camp  sites.   The  distance  between  hiker  camp  sites  should  not  exceed  12 
to  IS  miles,  however,  7  to  8  miles  is  preferred  spacing.   The  maximum  distance 
between  equestrian  camp  sites  should  not  exceed  20  to  25  miles. 

Issue  3  -  Water  Source  Development 

Within  all  BLM  segments  of  the  PCNST,  developed  water  resources  are  in  short 
supply,  yet  the  Management  Guidelines  call  for  a  maximum  interval  of  10  miles 
between  safe  drinking  water  sources,  if  a  source  is  available  (see  Appendix 
6).   Water  source  development  is  a  two-fold  issue,  involving  concerns  for 
spacing,  as  well  as  liability.   This  is  due  to  the  assumed  potable  quality  of 
water  associated  with  any  development  where  water  is  offered  for  human 
consumption.   The  USFS  and  BLM  position  is  that  where  developed  water  sources 
exist  (hand  pumps,  wells,  flow  pipes  etc.),  the  system  must  be  monitored  to 
insure  that  the  water  is  safe,  or  the  system  must  be  closed  to  public  use. 
The  development  of  any  drinking  water  sources  along  the  trail  should  have 
associated  with  them  disinfection  facilities,  if  necessary,  and  a  testing 
program  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and 
State  Water  Quality  requirements.   Testing  programs  for  non-surface  water 
sources  usually  entail  testing  on  at  least  a  monthly  basis.   Surface  water 
sources  have  extremely  stringent  testing  requirements,  such  as  monitoring 
turbidity  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis,  and  have  been  omitted  from  further 
consideration  for  practical  reasons.   References  to  disinfection  facilities 
and  testing  equipment  suitable  for  the  back  country  are  provided  in  Appendix  D 
of  the  PCNST  Management  Options  Plan. 

Issue  4  -  Trail  Camp  Sanitation 

Sanitation  is  not  addressed  as  a  specific  issue  in  the  PCNST  Location,  Design 
and  Management  Guidelines  (see  Appendix  D.6).   However,  the  types  of  toilet 
facilities  appropriate  for  the  trail  are  addressed,  according  to  Experience 
Levels,  as  part  of  the  guidelines  for  campground  development.   The  size  of 
camping  areas,  the  ability  of  the  environment  to  absorb  human  and  stock 
wastes,  and  intensity  of  use,  will  also  be  used  as  parameters  when  managing 
this  aspect  of  trail  development. 

Issue  5  -  Sanitation  Systems 

Several  sanitation  systems  are  available  for  use  along  the  PCNST.   These  are 
found  to  have  various  maintenance  requirements  and  suitabilities  under 
different  conditions.   Types  considered  include:   pit  toilets,  septic  tanks 
with  or  without  fiberglass  walls  in  the  receiving  pit,  vault  toilets  and 
continuous  composting  toilets.   Due  to  the  lack  of  water  throughout  most  of 
the  trail  segments,  systems  requiring  water  will  not  be  considered.   Toilets 
requiring  power,  such  as  chemical  recirculation  systems,  were  also  not 
considered. 
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Issue  6  -  User  Reg istrat ion/Permits/Monitor ins 

Use  of  the  PCNST  is  expected  to  progressively  increase  after  final  trail  tread 
completion.   In  order  to  phase  development  to  meet  the  increasing  need  for 
facilities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  monitor  and  analyze  user  information. 
This  data  will  also  permit  management  decisions  to  be  made  regarding  reduced 
levels  of  use  should  trail  overuse  unexpectedly  become  a  problem  in  the  near 
or  distant  future. 

Issue  7  -  Sour.  Loop  and  Feeder  Trails 

The  PCNST  Management  Guidelines  direct  planning  efforts  to  construct  feeder, 
connecting  and  loop  trails  as  necessary  to  meet  management  objectives  (see 
Appendix  D.6).   Ties  to  other  agency  trails  were  also  to  be  considered. 
Fishing,  access  and  scenic  overlook  opportunities  are  in  demand  along  the 
PCNST  corridor.   These  opportunities  do  not  exist  within  all  of  the  trail 
segment  corridors,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  them  through  spur, 
loop  or  feeder  trails. 

Issue  8  -  Signing  and  Marking 

As  outlined  in  the  PCNST  Management  Guidelines,  uniform  route  markers  are  to 
be  placed  at  appropriate  locations  along  the  entire  length  of  the  trail  (see 
Appendix  D.6).   Replacement  and  maintenance  of  signs  are  a  management  concern 
due  to  theft  and  vandalism.   The  type  and  size  of  individual  signs  to  be 
mounted  will  vary  with  each  segment,  as  will  the  method  used  to  post  signs 
(wood  posts  metal  poles  or  trees). 

Issue  9  -  Litter  Disposal 

The  PCNST  Management  Guidelines  clearly  state  that  trail  management  should 
stress  pack-in,  pack-out  litter  disposal  and  the  provision  of  litter 
receptacles  only  where  absolutely  necessary  for  long  distance  users  or 
non-trail  users  (see  Appendix  D.6).   In  order  to  meet  this  management 
directive,  litter  receptacles  are  to  be  provided  and  regularly  serviced  at  all 
major  trailheads  and  secondary  access  points.   They  are  not  to  be  provided  at 
trail  camps  or  other  trail  facility  areas. 

Issue  10  -  Interpretation  and  Information 

The  PCNST  Management  Guidelines  discourage  on-the-ground  interpretation  within 
sections  of  trail  with  Experience  Level  I  or  II  associated  with  them  (see 
Appendix  A).   Experience  level  III  and  IV  sections  of  trail  should  provide 
interpretive  guidelines  where  land  management  activities  require  an 
explanation.   Similarly,  other  interpretive  efforts  (scenic,  historic,  natural 
features)  should  be  limited  to  segments  receiving  high  use  from  a  variety  of 
trail  users. 

Issue  11  -  Open  Fires 

Open  fires  can  be  a  significant  part  of  the  outdoor  experience,  yet  all 
segments  of  the  BLM-administered  trail  are  within  areas  of  extremely  high  fire 
hazards  and/or  a  limited  supply  of  dead  wood  for  fuel.   The  PCNST  Management 
Guidelines  do  not  specifically  address  this  issue. 

Issue  12  -  Livestock  Feed 

Vegetation  suitable  as  browse  and  for  grazing  by  trail  livestock  is  generally 
in  limited  supply  along  the  BLM-administered  trail  segments.   Concentrated  use 
of  these  resources,  such  as  around  camping  areas,  may  lead  to  their  overuse. 
This  may  only  preclude  their  long-term  use  by  trail  users,  but  would  also 
conflict  with  their  use  by  wildlife. 
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Issue  13  -  Off-Road  Vehicles 

ORV  use  has  long  been  a  permitted  use  on  most  public  lands,  including  some 
lands  adjacent  to  the  PCNST,  particularly  the  Dove  Springs  Segment.   Because 
of  the  standards  to  which  the  trail  is  designed,  the  PCNST  is  readily 
accessible  to  ORV's,  especially  motorcycles.   This  use  has  already  led  to 
increased  trail  maintenance  problems,  a  high  detraction  to  the  trail  user,  and 
even  a  trail  hiker/equestrian  safety  problem.   PCNST  management  policies 
require  that  actions  to  manage  these  conflicts  must  not  preclude  such  uses 
where  permitted  within  the  trail  corridor  (see  Appendix  D.6).   However, 
ignoring  the  problem  would  not  be  in  conformance  to  PCNST  regulations 
prohibiting  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles  on  the  trail. 

Issue  14  -  Carrying  Capacity 

In  the  Management  Options  Plan  it  was  determined  through  a  comparison  of 
projected  use  levels  (with  levels  of  use  implied  by  Experience  Levels)  that 
recreation  carrying  capacities  corresponding  to  Experience  Levels  will  be 
exceeded  along  several  sections  of  the  trail.   (In  contrast,  environmental 
carrying  capacities  generally  are  not  expected  to  be  exceeded.) 

Issue  15  -  Maintenance 

Maintenance  of  the  trail  is  imperative  if  the  trail  is  to  continue  to  serve 
the  mix  of  users  it  is  intended  to.   In  developing  a  maintenance  program  for 
the  trail,  it  is  necessary  to  consider:   1.)  costs  and  manpower  requirements 
to  perform  maintenance;  2.)  variable  maintenance  requirements  and  problems 
over  the  trail;  and  3.)  availability  of  volunteer  groups  and  individuals. 
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PART  II 

MANAGEMENT  OBJECTIVES 
AND    CONSTRAINTS 


PART  II  -  MANAGEMENT  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONSTRAINTS 

Objectives 

The  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  (PCNST)  will  be  managed  by  the 
Bakersfield  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  to  provide  for 
maximum  outdoor  recreation  potential  of  the  trail,  and  for  the  conservation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  nationally  significant  scenic,  historic,  natural  and 
cultural  qualities  of  the  area  which  it  passes.   The  trail  is  best  described 
in  three  segments  (Owens  Peak,  Dove  Springs  and  Cache  Peak)  each  of  which 
will  be  managed  according  to  recreation  experience  levels  that  are  based  on 
the  inventory  and  analysis  of  existing  environmental  and  land  use  management 
factors  within  the  trail  corridor  (PCNST  Management  Options  Plan).   This  is 
the  same  management  system  that  has  been  used  by  Sequoia  National  Forest  in 
managing  the  adjoining  Forest  Service  PCNST  segments.   A  complete 
description  of  these  experience  levels  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 


Table  II-l 
PCNST  TRAIL  SEGMENT  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS 


Trail  Segment 
Owens  Peak 


Section 

Rockhouse  Basin  (USFS  boundary) 
to  Long  Valley  Loop  Road 
Long  Valley  Loop  Road  to 
Canebrake  Road 

Canebrake  Road  to  Walker  Pass 
Walker  Pass  Trailhead  Area 


Experience  Level 

II* 

III 

II* 
IV 


Dove  Springs 


Bird  Springs  Pass  to  Kelso 
Valley  Road 

Kelso  Valley  Road  to  USFS 
boundary  (Piutes) 


III 
II 


Cache  Peak 


USFS  boundary  (Piutes)  to 
Cameron  Road  Overpass  (Hgwy  58) 
Tehachapi  Pass  Area 


II 
IV 


*  Portions  of  these  sections  of  the  trail  are  contained  within  the  Rockhouse 
(CA-010-029)  and  Owens  Peak  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (CA-010-026  and  CDCA158) 
that  have  been  preliminarily  recommended  as  suitable  for  inclusion  into  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.   If  these  areas  are  granted 
wilderness  status  by  Congress,  the  PCNST  through  these  areas  will  be  managed 
under  Experience  Level  I  guidelines. 
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Management  Constraints 

Constraining  factors  which,  because  of  law,  policy,  regulation  or 
circumstance,  influenced  the  development  of  the  management  program  presented 
in  Part  III  include: 

1.  Wilderness 

The  PCNST  crosses  portions  of  three  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (CDCA  158, 
CA-010-26  and  CA-010-029).   These  areas  are  subject  to  management 
constraints  placed  upon  them  by  the  Interim  Management  Policy  and 
Guidelines  for  Lands  under  Wilderness  Review  and  the  regulations  as 
prescribed  in  43  CFR  3802.   If  these  areas  are  granted  wilderness 
status  by  Congress,  each  area's  individual  wilderness  management 
plans  will  document  the  amount  and  type  of  developments  allowed. 

2.  National  Trails  Systems  Act  (P.L.  90-543,82  Stat.  919)  < 

This  act  outlines  policies  and  administrative  guidelines  for  managing 
National  Trails,  including  the  PCNST. 

3.  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94-579,  43  USC 
1701,  90  Stat.  2743) 

This  law  mandates  that  public  land  use  planning  at  the  federal  level 
shall  be  done  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  unless 
otherwise  specified  by  law. 

4.  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91-190,  42  USC  4321, 
83  Stat.  852) 

This  law  authorizes  and  declares  that  all  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  shall  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
ensure  the  intergrated  use  of  the  natural  and  social  science  in 
planning  and  decision-making  which  have  an  impact  on  man's 
environment.   The  decisions  would  involve  facility  development  and 
operation.   The  Owens  Peak,  Dove  Springs  and  Cache  Peak  Segments  have 
already  had  Environmental  Assessment  Records  prepared  for  the  trail 
tread,  pursuant  to  the  law. 

5.  Mining  Law  of  1872  (30  USC  21,  17  Stat.  91) 

This  law  provides  that  all  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  public  lands 
are  open  to  exploration  and  purchase  to  citizens  of  the  U.S.,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  law.   This  law  and  its  provisions  would 
apply  to  all  existing  and  future  mining  claims  within  the  trail 
corridor. 

6.  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-665,  16  USC  470,  80  Stat. 
915) 

This  law  provides  for  the  expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  National 
Register  of  significant  historical,  archeological  and  cultural 
resources.   The  law  further  requires  that  the  heads  of  federal 
agencies  shall  take  into  account  the  effect  of  federal  actions  on 
such  resources  prior  to  their  approval  and  undertaking.   All 
potentially  significant  cultural  resources  within  the  trail  corridor 
fall  within  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

7.  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979;  Final  Uniform 
Regulations.  (P.L.  96-95,  Stat,  721;  16  U.S. C.  4:70aa-ll). 
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Related  to  this  Act,  Executive  Order  No.  11593  -  Protection  and 
Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  Environment  (16  USC  470,  36  FR  8921) 
Directs  the  federal  government  to  provide  leadership  in  preserving, 
restoring,  and  maintaining  historical  and  cultural  resources  and 
values . 

All  of  the  above  responsibilities  of  the  BLM  to  cultural  resource 
protection  are  outlined  in  detail  in  36  CFR  800.   This  operating 
manual  will  be  consulted  whenever  trail  management  potentially 
effects  cultural  resources. 

8.  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-205,  16  USC  1531,  87  Stat. 
884) 

1  This  Act  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to 
conserve  endangered  and  threatened  species.   This  policy  includes 
taking  measures  necessary  to  ensure  that  Federal  actions  do  not 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  such  species.   Of  relevance  to 
this  same  issue  is  Instruction  Memo  No.  CA-77-256  which  states  that 
it  is  BLM  policy  to  conserve  State  and  Federally  listed  rare, 
endangered  or  threatened  plants  on  public  lands. 

9.  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-523,  43  USC  300;  88  Stat. 
1660) 

In  accordance  with  this  Act,  Federal  agencies  having  jurisdiction  ' 
over  any  federally  owned  or  maintained  public  water  system  shall 
comply  with  all  national  primary  drinking  water  regulations.   All 
developed  water  sources  which  offer  water  as  intended  for  human  use 
are  subject  to  this  law. 

Implementation  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  outlined  in 
Instruction  Memorandum  No.  CA-80-4.   As  described  in  that  memo,  P.L. 
93-523  required  Federal  agencies  to  implement  a  water  quality  testing 
program  for  their  drinking  water  sources.   P.L.  95-190,  known  as  "The 
1977  Amendments  to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act",  added  the 
requirement  that  Federal  agencies  also  meet  all  state,  interstate  and 
local  requirements.   The  requirement  was  reaffirmed  by  Executive 
Order  No.  12088.   All  developed  drinking  water  sources  along  the 
trail  will  comply  with  P.L.  93-523  and  P.L.  95-190. 

10.  Code  of  Federal  regulations  Title  43  -  Recreation  Part  8000 

As  put  forth  in  this  title,  all  future  land  management  decisions 
should  have  as  their  objective  the  promotion  of  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  public  lands  for  outdoor  recreational  use  in  a  manner 
which  will  protect  the  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  the  public  and 
preserve  and  protect  natural  resource  values.   Title  43  outlines 
various  regulations  to  accomplish  this  objective  and  will  be  reviewed 
for  consistency  when  making  management  decisions  about  the  PCNST. 

11.  Private  Land  Ownership 

The  Cache  Peak  Segment  of  the  PCNST  crosses  numerous  parcels  of 
private  land  over  it's  40-mile  trail  tread.   The  policy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  will  be  to  manage  these  private  land  sections  of 
the  trail  to  maintain  continuity  of  the  PCNST  rather  than  to  provide 
access  to  recreation  opportunities  on  private  land.   Such  management 
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will  normally  require  only  the  minimum  width  of  right-of-way  for  the 
trail.  The  primary  objective  will  be  to  get  PCNST  travelers  through 
private  lands  in  the  safest  way  with  the  least  disruption  to  private 
landowners.  The  Bureau  will  maintain  a  high  standard  of  signing  to 
notify  the  trail  user  where  public  land  ends  and  private  land  begins 
and  the  limits  of  the  right-of-way.  The  Dove  Springs  and  Owens  Peak 
Segments  cross  no  private  lands. 

12.   Bureau  Land  Use  Planning 

The  management  program  presented  in  Chapter  III  of  this  document 
complies  with  the  South  Sierra  Foothills  Management  Framework  Plan 
(Caliente  Resource  Area,  Bakersfield  District)  and  the  California 
Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan  (Ridgecrest  Resource  Area,  California 
Desert  District). 
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PART  III  -  THE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Management  Program  is  a  composite  of  15  separate  actions  for  each  of  the 
three  PCNST  segments  administered  by  the  Bakersfield  District.   These  actions 
correspond  to  the  management  issues  identified  in  Part  I  of  this  document. 
Alternatives  for  the  actions,  if  any,  are  discussed  and  presented  in  Section 
IV  of  the  PCNST  Management  Options  Plan  (see  Appendix  D.2).   For  the  sake  of 
consistency,  each  segment  will  be  presented  separately  with  the  specific 
actions  required  to  meet  it's  management  objectives.   These  actions  were 
selected  to  comply  with  each  segments  Experience  Level  guidelines. 

Owens  Peak  Segment 

Action  1.   Trailheads/Points  of  Access  . 

Provide  a  secondary  trailhead  facility  at  Lamont  Meadow  through  the 
addition  of  equestrian  and  parking  facilities  to  the  existing  Chimney 
Creek  campground. 

Action  2.   Trail  Camp  Development  and  Spacing 

Provide  limited  trail  camp  facility  developments  where  vegetation, 
terrain  and  significant  cultural  resources  are  not  limiting  to  campsite 
opportunities. 

Provide  for  these  trail  camps  at  short  spacing  intervals,  to  spread 
users  out  over  this  projected  high-use  segment. 

Table  III-l 
Trail  Camps  -  Owens  Peak  Segment 

Trail  Camp         Type  Location  Capacity 

Bear  Mountain    Hiker  1  mile  NW  of  Bear  Mountain  10-15  Units 

Spanish  Needles  Hiker/  Saddle  N  of  Spanish  Needles  10-15  Units 

Equestrian 

Owens  Peak       Hiker  Saddle  SW  of  Owens  Peak  5-10  Units 

Morris  Peak      Hiker  Saddle  N  of  Morris  Peak  10-15  Units 

Action  3.   Water  Source  Development 

Developed  water  sources  are  already  available  at  Walker  Pass  Trailhead 
Facility  and  the  Chimney  Creek  Campground.   No  trail  camp  or  trailside 
water  developments  are  therefore  proposed.   Provide  public  information 
program  at  points  of  access  warning  the  trail  user  of  problems  with 
water  availability  and  quality. 

Action  4.   Trail  Camp  Sanitation 

Provide  permanent  sanitary  facilities  at  trail  camps  along  the  entire 
segment.   (Owens  Peak  Segment  Trail  Camps  are  expected  to  receive 
intense  and  concentrated  use.   Most  camps  will  be  located  in  mountain 
passes  and  peak  saddles  due  to  severe  terrain,  and  will  be  limited  in 
size) . 

Action  5.   Sanitation  Systems 

Provide  pit  toilets  with  a  prefabricated  building  at  all  trail  camps, 
(systems  within  designated  wilderenss  areas  will  meet  Wilderness 
Management  Plan  regulations  for  sanitary  facilities.) 
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Action  6.   User  Registration/Permits /Monitoring 

Implement  a  permanent  voluntary  registration  system  at  State  Highway 
178  and  Lamont  Meadow.   Registration  boxes  will  be  placed  %  mile  in 
from  starting  points.   Schedule  field  monitoring  patrols  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Action  7.   Spur,  Loop  and  Feeder  Trails 

Provide  spur  trail  from  Lamont  Peak  (existing  primitive  trail  to  top  of 
Canebrake  Road)  to  connect  with  the  PCNST  west  of  the  Spanish  Needles. 
Also  provide  spur  trail  from  PCNST  to  the  top  of  Morris  Peak. 

Action  8.   Signing  and  Marking 

Use  metal  18"  PCNST  signs  at  State  Highway  178.   These  will  be  posted 
facing  up  and  down  the  highway  adjacent  to  the  road  shoulder  about  50 
feet  from  the  trail  crossing.   The  9"  PCNST  Metal  signs  will  be  posted 
at  crossings  of  all  unpaved  roads  for  viewing  by  the  public  traveling 
on  either  the  road  or  the  trail  (Canebrake  Road  and  Long  Valley  Loop 
Road).   Branded  PCNST  3V4"  symbols  on  4  x  4  posts  will  be  used  at  jeep 
trail  and  other  trail  crossings  in  combination  with  directional 
markers.   Mileage  markers  (distances  to  Canada  and  Mexico)  will  be  used 
at  state  Highway  178,  Canebrake  Road  and  the  Long  Valley  Loop  Road 
(not  to  be  erected  until  temporary  PCNST  route  eliminated). 
Informational  and  directional  signs  on  the  PCNST  will  not  have  the 
identifying  words,  "Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail",  the  PCNST 
-  Symbol  is  for  this  purpose.   The  Symbol  and  the  diamond  shaped  blazer 
shall  be  used  only  on  the  PCNST;  therefore,  signing  on  side  trails, 
access  routes,  parking  areas  etc.,  directing  people  to  the  PCNST  will 
be  done  only  with  lettered  signs.   Sign  standards  are  as  follows: 
Signs  shall  be  made  from  good  quality  rough  sawn,  air  dried,  redwood  or 
cedar  lumber,  of  hardwood  lumber  grade  #1  common  or  better.   Boards  of 
4"  width  shall  be  used  for  one  line  signs  and  boards  of  6"  width  for 
two  line  signs.   Thickness  of  boards  may  vary  from  1"  to  1%".   Length 
of  manufactured  signs  may  vary  from  12"  to  24"  depending  upon  the 
number  of  characters  composing  each  individual  sign.   Board  surfaces 
shall  be  left  rough,  the  face  side  may  be  lightly  sanded  if  necessary 
to  facilitate  control  of  router.   Lettering  shall  be  1"  upper  case, 
block  type,  routed  with  a  3/16"  bit  to  5/32"  depth. 

Action  9.   Litter  Disposal 

Stress  pack-in,  pack-out  litter  ethic  along  the  entire  segment. 
Provide  trash  containers  on  a  seasonal  basis  at  the  Walker  Pass 
Trailhead  Facility  and  the  Chimney  Creek  Campground. 

Action  10.   Interpretation  and  Information 

Provide  interpretive  display  at  Walker  Pass  Trailhead  Facility  and 
Lamont  Meadow.   Items  will  include  unique  trail  features  and  resources, 
water  availability,  trail  camp  regulations,  fire  information,  pack-out 
litter  requirements  and  trail  safety/emergency  information. 

Action  11.   Open  Fires 

Do  not  permit  open  fires  anywhere  along  the  segment  (except  with  fire 
boxes  in  the  Chimney  Creek  Campground  and  Walker  Pass  Trailhead 
Facility).   Use  of  portable  stoves  with  containerized  fuels  allowed. 
Restrictions  on  open  fires  are  necessary  due  to  lack  of  available  fuel 
wood,  high  fire  danger  and  small  size  of  proposed  trail  camps. 
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Action  12.   Livestock  Feed 

Due  to  limited  supply  of  browse  for  grazing  and  expected  concentrated 
use  of  these  resources,  trail  users  will  be  required  to  carry  feed  for 
their  livestock  along  the  entire  segment. 

Action  13.   Off-Road  Vehicles 

Off-road  vehicles  are  not  expected  to  be  the  problem  along  this  segment 
that  they  may  be  elsewhere  on  the  PCNST.   A  "no  motorcycles"  sign 
(international  symbol  with  red  slash)  will  be  posted  at  trailheads  and 
points  of  access  with  interpretive  information  to  control  use. 

Action  14.   Carrying  Capacity 

Do  not  limit  use  along  the  Owens  Peak  Segment  and  allow  recreational 
experiences  and  use  levels  to  reach  their  own  carrying  capacity  levels. 
Where  the  potential  for  cultural  resources/environmental  degradation 
exists,  mitigate  impacts  through  proper  campsite  and  sanitary 
facilities  location  and  development.   If  use  reaches  such  a  high  level 
that  severe  environmental  and  social  contact  problems  develop,  a  quota 
system  would  have  to  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service. 

Action  15.   Maintenance 

Fund  and  implement  a  priority  maintenance  program  on  an  as-needed 
basis.   Utilize  volunteers  and  volunteer  groups  whenever  possible.   Use 
BLM  crews  or  contracted  labor  for  large  jobs  not  feasible  for 
volunteers.   Establish  maintenance  agreement  with  Sequoia  National 
Forest  to  make  this  program  as  efficient  as  possible. 
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Dove  Springs  Segment 

Action  1.   Trailheads/Points  of  Access 

No  trailhead  facilities  are  proposed  for  this  segment,  except  for 
interpretation/displays  at  Bird  Springs  Pass,  Dove  Springs  Canyon  Road, 
Butterbredt  Canyon  Road  and  Kelso  Valley  Road. 

Action  2.   Trail  Camp  development  and  Spacing 

Do  not  designate/develop  camp  sites.   The  open  character  of  the  land 
along  this  segment  provides  numerous  camping  opportunities  adjacent  to 
the  trail. 

Action  3.   Water  Source  Development 

No  trail  camp  or  trailside  water  developments  proposed.   Provide  public 
information  program  at  points  of  access  warning  the  trail  user  of 
problems  with  water  availability  and  quality.   (No  existing  water 
source  found  along  this  segment,  side  hikes  required  to  obtain  water.) 

Action  4.   Trail  Camp  Sanitation 
None  proposed. 

Action  5.   Sanitation  Systems 
None  proposed. 

Action  6.   User  Reg i strati on/Permits /Monitoring 

Implement  an  optional  sign-in  registration  system  at  Kelso  Valley  Road 
and  Bird  Springs  Pass.  Schedule  field  monitoring  patrols  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Action  7.   Spur.  Loop  and  Feeder  Trails 

Indicate  a  loop  trail  to  Sageland  for  water  via  Kelso  Valley  road  and 
Frog  Springs  Road  (indicating  possible  pollution  problems  on 
interpretive  signs). 

Action  8.   Signing  and  Marking 

Install  9"  metal  PCNST  emblems  at  Piute  Mountain  Road,  Kelso  Valley 
Road,  Butterbredt  Canyon  Road,  Dove  Springs  Canyon  Road,  and  Bird 
Springs  Pass.   Brown  and  white  18"  x  21"  BLM  PCNST  signs  with 
prohibitive  slashed  through  motorcycle  and  jeep  emblems  will  also  be 
used  in  problem  ORV  areas.   Branded  4"  x  4"  posts  will  be  used  at  other 
localities  where  the  trail  is  confused  with  criss  crossing  ORV  trails. 
Mileage  markers  will  be  installed  when  the  complete  trail  is  finished. 
Sign  standards  for  wood  signs  are  the  same  as  described  in  Action  8  of 
the  Owens  Peak  Segment. 

Action  9.   Litter  Disposal 

Stress  pack-in,  pack-out  litter  ethic  along  entire  segment.  Provide  a 
serviced  receptacle  on  a  seasonal  basis  at  the  Piute  Mountain  Road. 

Action  10.   Interpretation  and  Information 

Provide  interpretive/information  display  at  Bird  Springs  Pass,  Dove 
Springs  Canyon  Road,  Butterbredt  Canyon  Road  and  Kelso  Valley  Road. 
Items  will  include  unique  trail  features  and  resources,  pack-out  litter 
requirements,  and  trail  safety/emergency  information. 
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Action  11.  Open  Fires 

Do  not  permit  open  fires  anywhere  along  the  segment.  Use  of  portable 
stoves  with  containerized  fuels  allowed.  (Restrictions  on  open  fires 
are  necessary  due  to  lack  of  available  fuel  wood  and  high  fire  danger. 

Action  12.  Livestock  Feed 

Require  trail  users  to  provide  feed  for  their  livestock. 

Action  13.   Off-Road  Vehicles 

Maintain  normal  patrols  and  intensify  prohibitory  and  interpretive 
signing  where  ORV  use  is  a  problem. 

Action  14.   Carrying  Capacity 

Do  not  limit  use  along  the  Dove  Springs  Segment. 

Action  15.  Maintenance 

Fund  and  implement  a  limited  -  reactionary  maintenance  program  for  the 
entire  segment.  Utilize  volunteers  and  volunteer  groups  whenever 
possible.  Use  BLM  crews  or  contracted  labor  for  large  jobs  not 
feasible  for  volunteers.   Indicate  on  interpretive  signs  at 
points-of-access  a  philosophy  of  relying  on  the  user  to  inform  BLM  of 
maintenance  needs  through  trail  logs,  letters  and  phone  calls. 
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Cache  Peak  Segment 

Action  1.   Trailheads/Points  of  Access 

Cooperate  with  Sequoia  National  Forest  in  developing  a  full  trailhead 
facility  development  at  State  Highway  58  and  a  limited  trailhead 
facility  development  at  Jawbone  Canyon  Road. 

Action  2.   Trail  Camp  Development  and  Spacing 

Provide  limited  trail  camp  facility  developments  where  vegetation, 
terrain  and  significant  cultural  resources  are  not  limiting  to  campsite 
opportunities.   Provide  for  these  trail  camps  at  short  spacing 
intervals  on  public  land  only,  to  spread  users  out  and  avoid  private 
land  conflicts. 

Table  III-2 
Trail  Camps-Cache  Peak  Segment 

Trail  Camp  Type  Location  Capacity 

Hamp  Williams  Pass      Hiker     NW%,  Sec  12,  T.  30S.,         10-15  Units 

EL  34E. ,  M.D.M. 
Back  Canyon  Hiker/    NW%,  Sec  30,  T.  30S.,         10-15  Units 

Equestrian  R.  34E.  ,  M.D.M. 

Desert  View  Hiker     E%,  Sec  36,  T.  30S.,  10-15  Units 

R.  35E. ,  M.D.M. 
Sweet  Ridge  Hiker/    NW%,  Sec  33,  T.  31S.,         10-15  Units 

Equestrian   R.  35E. ,  M.D.M. 
Waterfall  Canyon        Hiker     SE%,  Sec  7,  T.  32.,  10-15  Units 

R.  35E. ,  M.D.M. 

Action  3.   Water  Source  Development 

Cooperate  with  Sequoia  National  Forest  in  developing  a  subsurface  water 
source  at  the  trailhead  facility  at  State  Highway  58.   No  trail  camp  or 
trailside  water  developments  proposed.   Provide  public  information  at 
points-of-access  warning  the  trail  user  of  problems  with  water 
availability  and  quality. 

Action  4.   Trail  Camp  Sanitation 

Provide  permanent  sanitary  facilities  at  trail  camps  along  the  entire 
segment. 

Action  5.   Sanitation  Systems 

Provide  pit  toilets  with  a  prefabricated  building  at  all  trail  camps. 

Action  6.   User  Reg i strati on/Permits /Monitor ins 

Implement  a  permanent  registration  system  at  State  Highway  58. 
Registration  box  will  be  placed  %  mile  in  from  the  starting  point. 
Schedule  field  monitoring  patrols  on  a  regular  basis. 

Action  7.   Spur,  Loop,  and  Feeder  Trails 

None  are  proposed  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  right-of-way  access  to 
BLM  lands  along  this  segment. 
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Action  8.   Signing  and  Marking 

Use  metal  18"  PCNST  signs  at  State  Highway  58.   These  signs  will  be 
posted  facing  up  and  down  the  highway  adjacent  to  the  road  shoulder 
before  the  east  and  west  bound  exit  ramps  at  the  Cameron  Road  Overpass. 
Branded  PCNST  3%"  symbols  on  4"  x  4"  posts  will  be  used  at  jeep  trail 
and  other  trail  crossings  in  combination  with  directional  markers. 
Mileage  markers  (distances  to  Canada  and  Mexico)  will  be  used  at  State 
Highway  58,  upon  total  completion  of  the  trail  segment.   Sign  standards 
for  wood  signs  are  the  same  as  described  in  Action  8  of  the  Owens  Peak 
Segment.   Due  to  the  amount  of  private  land  crossed  by  this  segment, 
boundary  signs  (entering  Public  Land  or  Leaving  Public  Land)  will  be 
posted  at  all  public-private  land  boundaries  crossed  by  the  PCNST. 
Limitations  of  the  BLM  right-of-way .and  rules  of  conduct  on  private 
lands  will  also  be  posted  at  these  locations.   Mileage  signs  indicating 
the  amount  of  private  land  to  be  traversed  will  be  used  at  each 
boundary  line  (i.e.  Leaving  Public  Land,  30  foot  easement  for  the  next 
7.5  miles.   Please  stay  on  trail,  etc.). 

Action  9.   Litter  Disposal 

Stress  pack-in,  pack-out  litter  ethic  along  the  entire  segment. 
Provide  trash  receptacles  on  a  seasonal  basis  at  the  trailhead  facility 
at  State  Highway  58. 

Action  10.   Interpretation  and  Information 

Provide  interpretive  display  at  the  State  Highway  58  trailhead.   Items 
will  include  unique  trail  features  and  resources,  water  availability, 
trail  camping  regulations,  fire  information,  pack-out  litter 
requirements,  private  land  crossing  responsibilities  and  trail 
safety/emergency  information. 

Action  11.   Open  Fires 

Do  not  permit  open  fires  anywhere  along  the  segment  (except  at  the 
State  Highway  58  trailhead  facility).   Use  of  portable  stoves  with 
containerized  fuels  allowed.   Restrictions  due  to  lack  of  available 
fuelwood,  high  fire  danger,  private  landowner  request  and  small  size  of 
proposed  trail  camps. 

Action  12.   Livestock  Feed 

Due  to  the  limited  supply  of  browse  for  grazing  and  possible  private 
land  owner  conflicts,  trail  users  will  be  required  to  carry  feed  for 
their  livestock  along  the  entire  segment. 

Action  13.   Off-Road  Vehicles 

Off-road  vehicles  are  not  expected  to  be  a  problem  on  this  segment.   A 
"no  motorcycles"  sign  (international  symbol  with  red  slash)  will  be 
posted  at  trailheads  and  points  of  access  with  interpretive  information 
to  control  use. 

Action  14.   Carrying  Capacity 

Do  not  limit  use  along  the  Cache  Peak  Segment  and  allow  recreational 
experiences  and  use  levels  reach  their  own  carrying  capacity  levels. 
Where  the  potential  for  cultural  resources/environmental  degradation 
exists,  mitigate  impacts  through  proper  campsite  and  sanitary 
facilities  location  and  development.   If  trail  use  reaches  such  a  high 
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level  that  severe  environmental  and  social  contact  problems  develop,  a 
quota  system  would  have  to  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service. 

Action  15.   Maintenance 

Fund  and  implement  a  priority  maintenance  program  on  an  as-needed 
basis.   First  priority  on  maintenance  projects  will  be  the  portions  of 
the  PCNST  that  cross  private  lands.   Utilize  volunteers  and  volunteer 
groups  whenever  possible.   Use  BLM  crews  or  contracted  labor  for  large 
jobs  not  feasible  for  volunteers.   Establish  Maintenance  agreement  with 
Sequoia  National  Forest  to  make  this  program  as  efficient  as  possible. 
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PART  IV 

IMPLEMENTATION   PHASING 
AND  COST  ESTIMATES 


PART  IV  -  IMPLEMENTATION  PHASING  AND  COST  ESTIMATES 

The  charts  below  and  on  following  pages  show  action  phasing  and  cost 
estimates  for  the  planned  management  program  over  a  ten  year  period. 
Additional  planning,  survey  and  design,  archeological  site  mitigation, 
and/or  construction  will  be  necessary  to  fully  implement  most  of  the 
actions. 


Year   FY84 
Facility 
"Spanish  Needles  //// 

Section  Trail   //// 

Tread 


Table  IV-1 
PCNST  Facility  Phasing 

FY85   FY86   FY87   FY88 


Schedule 
FY89   FY90 


####  ++++ 
####  ++++ 


++++ 
++++ 


FY91   FY92   FY93 


*Cache  Peak 
Seg. -Trail  Tread 

Bear  Mtn. 
Trail  Camp  ** 

Spanish  Needles 
Trail  Camp 

Owens  Peak 
Trail  Camp 

Morris  Peak 
Trail  Camp 

Hamp  Williams  Pass 
Trail  Camp 

Back  Canyon 
Trail  Camp 

Desert  View 
Trail  Camp 

Sweet  Ridge 
Trail  Camp 

Waterfall  Canyon 
Trail  Camp 

Lamont  Peak 
Spur  Trail  5  mi. 

Morris  Peak 

Spur  Trail  1.5  mi. 

Chimney  Creek 

Equestrian 

Facilities 
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III/ 
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xxxx 

llll 
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#### 
MM 

++++ 
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XXXX   ////  MM      ++++ 
XXXX   ////   ####   ++++ 


XXXX 
XXXX 

Project  Planning 


llll 
llll 
Survey/Design 


MM 
MM 

Archeological 
Mitigation 


++++ 
++++ 
Construction 


*Note  -  Deadline  for  construction  of  basic  trail  tread  (set  by  Congress) 
Dec.  31,  1986.   All  other  sections  complete. 

**Note  -  Trail  camps  listed  north  to  south  along  PCNST. 
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Table  IV-2 
PCNST  COST  ESTIMATE  SUMMARY 


Action/Facility 

Trail  Tread  10  mi .     ^ 

Spanish  Needles  Sec.*3 
Trail  Tread   40  mi._ 

Cache  Peak  Segment-3 
Bear  Mountain 

Trail  Camp  1 
Spanish  Needles 

Trail  Camp  1 
Owens  Peak 

Trail  Camp  1 
Morris  Peak 

Trail  Camp  1 
Hamp  Williams  Pass 

Trail  Camp2 
Back  Canyon 

Trail  Camp2 
Desert  View 

Trail  Camp2 
Sweet  Ridge 

Trail  Camp2 
Waterfall  Canyon 

Trail  Camp2 
Lamont  Peak 

Spur  Trail 
Morris  Peak 

Spur  Trail 
Chimney  Creek 

Equestrian  Facilities 
Trail 
Maintenance 


84 
8.4 


85 
8.4 


86 
250 


Fiscal  Year   ($000s) 


5.6   2.8 


87 


88 


16.8   500    500 


5.6    2.8 
5.6    2.8    * 
5.6    2.8    * 

5.6 
5.6 
5.6    2.8 
5.6    2.8    * 


30 


89 


13 
13 
2.8 
2.8 


13 


90 


5.6    2.8 


13 


13 


5.6    2.8 


91 


92    93 


13 


13 
13 


13 


8.4   8.4   8.4    33.6   33.6 


56 


5.6   2.8 
5.6   2.8 


56    56 


56 


125 
37.5 

56 


Totals  ($000s) 


16.8  16.8  286.4  553.2  580.4  111.8  98.8  87.6  82.0  218.5 
Total  -  $2,052,300** 


*Note  -  Archeological  Mitigation  costs  cannot  be  estimated  until  on-site  survey 
and  design  is  completed  for  each  development.   Trail  tread  mitigation  will  be 
conducted  as  tread  construction  takes  place.   (In  some  segments  of  the  PCNST 
archaeological  mitigation  costs  have  been  greater  than  trail  construction 
costs . ) 

**Final  cost  estimate  does  not  include  archeological  mitigation,  administrative 
or  acquisition  costs. 

1  -  Owens  Peak  Segment 

2  -  Cache  Peak  Segment 

3  -  Trail  construction  estimates  based  on  projected  average  contract  cost  of 

$4.73  per  foot  ($25,000  per  mile).   Costs  for  the  Spanish  Needles  Section 
will  be  much  higher  due  to  difficult  terrain.   These  estimates  assume  that 
all  future  trail  construction  will  be  contracted  out.   Alternative 
construction  agreements  could  significantly  reduce  these  preliminary  cost 
estimates. 
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PART   V 

APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 
EXPERIENCE  LEVELS  AND  THEIR  IMPLIED  LEVELS  OF  USE 


Experience 
Level 


Description 


II 


"Trail  segments  with  Level  I  as  the  primary 
objective  will  provide  users  with  a  primitive 
recreation  experience.   The  user  will  enjoy 
maximum  opportunity  for  solitude  and  testing 
outdoor  skills.   Feeling  of  regulation  will  be 
minimized  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
Feeling  of  physical  achievement  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  experience  being 
offered.   Environmental  modification  will  be 
minimal  with  the  trail  itself  the  major 
evidence  of  man's  influence.   Places  for  camping 
will  be  available,  but  facilities  for  overnight 
camping,  in  most  cases,  will  not  be  provided. 

This  is  the  wilderness  experience  level  and 
will  be  the  objective  for  management  inside 
the  boundaries  of  units  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.   Management  of 
the  trail  will  be  subject  to  the  management 
prescribed  for  each  unit  of  wilderness.   Since 
the  approach  to  wilderness  management  is  to 
minimize  restraint  and  obvious  regulations, 
rules  for  behavior  and  other  needed 
information  will  be  available  to  the  user 
prior  to  entry." 

"Trail  segments  in  this  category  will  have  as 
their  primary  objective  the  provision  of  a 
near  primitive  wildland  environment.   Outside 
influences  may  be  present  but  will  be  minimal. 
Opportunities  for  solitude  and  exercising 
outdoor  skills  will  be  present  but  not  to  the 
degree  needed  in  wilderness.   Camp  sites  may 
be  designated  and  provided  with  rudimentary 
improvements.   These  will  be  constructed  using 
mostly  native  materials.   Administrative 
motorized  access  may  be  available  to  points 
along  the  trail,  but  opportunities  for  public 
motorized  access  will  not  be  provided. 

This  experience  level  fits  well  into  areas  to 
be  managed  as  "back  country"  or  roadless 
recreation.   Campsites  may  be  serviced  by 
motorized  equipment,  but  the  trail  user  will 
still  sense  a  great  deal  of  self-reliance  and 
a  feeling  of  being  away  from  civilization." 


Implied 
Use  Level 
(Intervals  Between 
Encounters) 

More  than  1  hour 
and  30  minutes. 


45  minutes  to  1 
hour  and  30  min. 
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Experience 
Level 


Description 


III    "Trail  segments  in  this  category  may  pass 
through  areas  where  other  land  management 
activities  will  be  readily  observable  but  not 
dominant.   Users  will  still  experience  a 
feeling  of  being  in  expansive,  relatively 
undeveloped  country.   The  user  will  encounter 
more  people  and  may  experience  more  control 
and  regulation  but  will  still  have  a  feeling 
of  achievement,  adventure,  and  a  release  from 
dominance  of  man's  structures  or  noise. 


Implied 
Use  Level 
(Intervals  Between 
Encounters) 

30  to  45  minutes 


This  experience  level  fits  those  situations 
where  the  trail  user  is  not  remote  from  other 
resource  activities  and  public  roads. 
Campgrounds  available  along  these  sections 
will  have  facilities  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  user.   Where  road  access  is 
available  to  these  camps,  vault  or  chemical 
toilets  and  litter  containers  may  be  provided. 
Public  access  (trail  heads)  may  be  available 
at  points  along  these  sections,  mostly  from 
forest  access  roads.   Portions  of  the  trail 
may  be  crossed  by  unpaved  forest  access 
roads . " 


IV   "Trail  segments  of  this  category  may  pass 

through  areas  where  management  activities  and 
land  users  are  an  obvious  part  of  the  scene. 
Little  opportunity  is  present  for  a  feeling 
of  remoteness  from  man's  activities.   A 
managed  wildland  landscape  predominates.   The 
crossing  and  proximity  of  roads  and  other 
trails  may  result  in  considerable  visitation 
resulting  in  need  for  more  signing  for 
information  and  regulation.   The  presence  of 
nonrecreation  activities  may  necessitate 
interpretive  signing.   This  experience  level 
fits  well  those  situations  where  major 
highways,  adjacent  recreation,  or  urban  areas 
makes  access  easy  by  people  with  a  variety  of 
interests  and  motivations.   Large  portions  of 
these  segments  may  be  within  sight  and/or 
sound  of  civilization." 


15  to  30  minutes 
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Implied 
Use  Level 
Experience                                               (Intervals  Between 
Level  Description  Encounters) 

V    "Trail  segments  in  this  category  provide  the  Less  than  15 

user  with  a  safe  continuous  trail  link  between         minutes, 
other  experience  level  segments  (page  16). 
They  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  safety, 
protection,  and  convenience  of  the  user. 
Civilization  usually  is  predominate  with  the 
recreation  experience  pointed  to  allowing 
passage  from  recreationists  in  -a 
safe, convenient  manner.   These  segments  will 
generally  be  as  short  as  necessary  to  allow 
passage  across  or  under  highways  and  railroads 
or  passage  through  developed  areas.   Private 
property  or  safety  considerations  may  dominate 
location  alternatives  requiring  fencing  of 
rights-of-way,  use  of  cattle  guards,  and  even 
gates.   In  some  situations,  constructed 
barriers  to  prevent  motor  vehicle  trespass 
will  be  present.   Segments  to  be  managed  for 
Experience  Level  V  will  generally  be  no  longer 
than  necessary  to  accommodate  safe  and 
convenient  passage.   These  segments  may  also 
contain  major  trail  heads,  parking  facilities, 
and  private  services  close  to  the  trail 
location."* 
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APPENDIX  B 


PLANNING  PARTICIPANTS  AND  COOPERATORS 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Bakersfield  District  Office 


Management  Participation 
Robert  Do  Rheiner,  Jr. 
Glenn  A.  Carpenter 
Timothy  R.  Salt 
Kirby  Kline 

Staff  Participation 
Mark  G.  Struble 
Gerald  J.  Magee 
Wendell  K.  Strahan 
Wendy  L.  Waiwood 
David  Beine 
Kenneth  D,  Lee 
Thomas  G.  Kirby 
Donald  H.  Heinze 
Bobbie  G.  Stewart 
Marta  Witt 


District  Manager 

Area  Manager,  Caliente  Resource  Area 
Asst.  District  Manager,  Resources 
Asst.  District  Manager,  Operations 


Team  Leader/Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 

District  Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 

Archaeologist 

Environmental  Specialist 

Realty  Specialist 

Civil  Engineer 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

Supervisory  Range  Conservationist 

Equipment  Operator/Trail  Surveyor 

Public  Information  Officer 


Other  Federal  Cooperators 
Stan  Zuber 


John  Caragozian 
Mike  Mendoza 
Dick  Reynolds 
Margaret  Phillips 


Lead  Outdoor  Recreation  Planner;  Ridgecrest 

Resource  Area,  California  Desert  District, 

BLM 

PCNST  Coordinator/ROW  Specialist,  Sequoia 

National  Forest 

Recreation  and  Trails  Officer,  Sequoia 

National  Forest 

Asst.  Recreation  and  Trails  Officer,  Sequoia 

National  Forest 

Wilderness  Specialist,  Ridgecrest  Resource 

Area,  California  Desert  District,  BLM. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Management  Program  Alternatives 

The  management  program  presented  in  Part  III  of  this  document  resulted  from  an 
assessment  of  various  action-oriented  management  alternatives  which  could 
possibly  be  implemented  to  resolve  identified  issues.   Alternatives  considered 
but  not  included  as  part  of  the  management  program  are  listed  in  Chapter  III, 
Recreational  Management  Options,  in  the  PCNST  Management  Options  Plan  prepared 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under  contract  by  EDAW,  Inc.,  and  Economic 
Research  Associates  (November,  1980).   All  of  the  alternatives  included  in 
that  plan  were  consistent  with  the  1982  PCNST  Comprehensive  Plan  and 
Environmental  Assessment  prepared  by  the  USDA,  Forest  Service  (Pacific 
Northwest  Region)  which  provided  overall  guidance  and  objectives  for 
development  and  management  of  the  trail. 
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IN  REPLY 
REFER  TO 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

800  Truxtun  Avenue,  Room  31 1 

Bakersfield,  California  93301 

Phone:(805)861-4191 

Office  Hours:  7:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Weekdays 


EA  No.  CA-016084-017 


To 

From 

Subject 


Area  Manager,  Caliente 

Outdoor  Recreation  Planner,  Caliente 


Decision  Record  for  EA  No.  CA-016-84-017 


1.  Proposed  Action:   Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  -  Pacific  Crest  National 
scenic  Trail  -  Owens  Peak,  Dove  Springs  and  Cache  Peak  Segments.: 
Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  documenting  the  management  recommendations 
on  fifteen  issue-oriented  action  for  each  trail  segment  which  include: 
trailheads/points  of  access,  trail  camp  development  and  spacing,  water 
source  development,  trail  camp  sanitation,  sanitation  systems  (types), 
user  registration/permits,  spur/loop/feeder  trails,  signing  and  marking, 
litter  disposal,  interpretation  and  information,  open  fires,  livestock 
feed,  off-road  vehicles,  carrying  capacity,  and  maintenance. 

2.  Alternatives  Considered: 

A  range  of  alternatives  for  each  management  action  in  the  Recreation  Area 
Management  Plan  was  presented  in  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail 
Management  Options  Plan  developed  in  1980  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  by  EDAW,  Inc.,  and  Economics  Research  Associates.   The  "no 
action"  alternative  was  considered  for  each  management  action. 

3.  Decision  and  Rationale: 

The  proposed  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  will  be  approved  subject  to 
the  following  stipulations  and  conditions: 

1.  Future  site  specific  project  plans  for  trailside  developments  will 
consider  potential  impacts  to  the  environment  through  the 
environmental  analysis  process,  to  include  cultural  resources,  mining 
operations,  soils,  RT  &  E  species,  visual  resources,  water  resource, 
wilderness,  etc. 

2.  Riparian  vegetation  along  streams  and  spring  channels  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  trail  developments. 

3.  Interpretive  signing  should  be  done  to  recommend  that  hikers  boil  or 
chemically  treat  all  water  before  drinking. 
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4.  Sanitation  facilities  will  be  located,  designed,  constructed, 
operated  and  maintained  to  minimize  both  ground  and  surface  water 
contamination. 

5.  Waterbars  or  rock  drainage  structures  should  be  constructed  on  the 
trail  tread  to  ensure  proper  drainage. 

6.  Wilderness  Area  Management  Plans  will  determine  the  level  of 
allowable  development  to  avoid  impacts  to  the  wilderness  values. 

4.   Conclusion: 

Based  on  the  analysis  in  the  attached  EA,  it  is  concluded  that  this  action 
will  result  in  no  significant  impacts  to  the  environment  and,  therefore, 
no  EIS  is  necessary. 

Recommended  by: 


Mark  G.  St ruble 

Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 


a. 


Date 


A 


Approved  by: 


\ 


V,  ft 


Glenn  A.  Carpenter 
Area  Manager 


Date 
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Type  of  Application(s)  or  Proposal(s); 


TYPE  OF  EA 

X    Standard    

i  Programmatic 
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Decision  Record  Based  on 
Programmatic 


Assessment  Title:   Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  -  Recreation  Area 

Management  Plan 
Name  of  Applicant (s) : 

BLM 


Legal  Description:  Owens  Peak,  Dove  Springs  and  Cache  Peak  Segments,  in  portions  on 
the  following  townships: 


T.23S.,  R.36E.,  MDBM 

T.24S.,  R.36E.,  MDBM 

T.24S.,  R.37E.,  MDBM 

T.25S.,  R.37E.,  MDBM 

T.26S.,  R.37E.,  MDBM 

County: Kern,  Tulare. 


T.27S.,  R.36E.,  MDBM  T.29S 

T.27S.,  R.37E.,  MDBM  T.30S, 

T.28S.,  R.34E.,  MDBM  T.31S 

T.28S.,  R.35E.,  MDBM  T.32S 

T.28S.,  R.36E.,  MDBM  T.32S 


R.35E.,  MDBM 
R.34E.,  MDBM 


R.35E, 


MDBM 


R.34E.,  MDBM 
R.35E.,  MDBM 


Planning  Unit:  South  Sierra  Foothills  and  portions  of  the  California  Desert  District 


Prepared  by:*  Caliente  Resource  Area 


*Di.3trict  Office  or  Resource  Area 
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Reviewed  by: 
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Environmental  Coordinator 
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Approved  by: 
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Glenn  A.  Carpenter 

Caliente  Resource  Area  Manager 


Date 
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NEED  FOR  PROPOSAL 

The  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  for  the  Bakersfield  District's  portions  of 
the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  (PCNST)  was  required  by  the  1982  PCNST 
Comprehensive  Management  Plan  (mandated  by  Public  Law  95-625).   The  1982 
Comprehensive  Management  Plan  (which  followed  the  Forest  Service  environmental 
analysis  process)  called  for  a  second  level  of  planning  that  is  responsive  to 
the  specific  issues,  concerns,  opportunities,  and  problems  of  each  individual 
trail  segment.   The  environmental  impacts  of  the  Recreation  Management  Plan 
upon  the  Owens  Peak,  Dove  Springs,  and  Cache  Peak  Segments  of  the  PCNST  will 
be  analyzed  here.   Environmental  Assessments  for  the  trail  tread  of  each 
segment  have  already  been  completed  (Owens  Peak,  1974;  Dove  Springs,  1977; 
Cache  Peak,  1980) .   The  assessment  here  will  be  limited  to  the  potential 
environmental  impacts  of  fifteen  management  actions  proposed  for  each  trail 
segment.   These  actions  include:   trailheads/points  of  access,  trail  camp 
development  and  spacing,  water  source  development,  trail  camp  sanitation, 
sanitation  systems  (types),  user  registration/permits,  spur/loop/feeder 
trails,  signing  and  marking,  litter  disposal,  interpretation  and  information, 
open  fires,  livestock  feed,  off-road  vehicles,  carrying  capacity,  and 
maintenance. 

ALTERNATIVES 

A  range  of  alternatives  for  each  of  the  proposed  management  actions  was 
included  in  the  1980  PCNST  Management  Option  Plan  for  the  Owens  Peak,  Dove 
Springs,  and  Cache  Peak  Segments.   This  document  was  prepared  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  under  contract  with  EDAW,  Inc.,  and  Economic  Research 
Associates.   The  proposed  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  represents  the 
Bureau's  recommended  combination  of  management  actions  to  best  manage  the 
PCNST,  it's  support  facilities  and  visitor  use.   The  "no  action"  alternative 
for  each  of  the  proposed  management  actions  was  considered. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

No  site  specific  project  plans  have  been  recommend;  therefore,  no  impacts  to 
cultural  resources,  mining  operations,  RT&E  species,  soils,  visual  resources, 
water  resources,  or  wilderness  resources  have  been  identified. 

Grazing/Range: 

There  is  a  chance  of  increased  vandalism  of  livestock  related  improvements 
along  the  Cache  Peak  Segment  due  to  enhanced  access  opportunities  provided 
by  the  PCNST  and  it's  support  facilities. 

Minerals: 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  trail  and  proposed  trail  camps  to  present 
active  or  inactive  mining  claims,  interference  with  mining  operations  by 
trail  users  may  conflict  with  the  claimants  rights  under  the  General 
Mining  Law  of  1872. 
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Water: 

Construction  and  use  of  an  equestrian  and  parking  facility  near  Chimney 
Peak  Campground  will  result  in  some  vegetation  removal  and  soil  compaction 
(causing  a  decrease  in  infiltration  and  increase  in  surface  runoff  to 
Chimney  Creek) .   Trailside  developments  constructed  adjacent  to  streams 
and  spring  channels  will  disturb  riparian  vegetation.   Accelerated  erosion 
will  occur  along  the  trail  unless  waterbars  or  rock  drainage  structures 
are  built  and  maintained.   Surface  and  ground  water  contamination  will 
occur  unless  sanitation  facilities  are  properly  located,  designed, 
constructed,  operated,  and  maintained.   Lack  of  potable  water  along  the 
trail  may  cause  trail  users  to  use  unreliable  surface  sources. 

Wilderness: 

Individual  Wilderness  Area  Management  Plans  will  address  the  level  of 
development  allowed  along  the  trail. 

MITIGATING  MEASURES 

1.  Future  site  specific  project  plans  for  trailside  develoments  will 
consider  potential  impacts  to  the  environment  through  the 
environmental  analysis  process,  to  include  cultural  resource,  mining 
operations,  soils,  RT&E  species,  visual  resources,  water  resources, 
wilderness,  etc. 

2.  Riparian  vegetation  along  streams  and  spring  channels  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  trail  developments. 

3.  Interpretive  signing  should  be  done  to  recomment  that  hikers  boil  or 
chemically  treat  all  water  before  drinking. 

4.  Sanitation  facilities  will  be  located,  designed,  constructed, 
operated  and  maintained  to  minimize  both  ground  and  surface  water 
contamination. 

5.  Waterbars  or  rock  drainage  structures  should  be  constructed  on  the 
trail  tread  to  ensure  proper  drainage. 

6.  Wilderness  Area  Management  Plans  will  determine  the  level  of 
allowable  development  to  avoid  impacts  to  wilderness  values. 


LIST  OF  AGENCIES  AND  PERSONS  CONSULTED 

Stan  Zuber,  BLM,  Lead  Outdoor  Recreation  Planner,  Ridgecrest  Resource  Area. 

Steve  Smith,  BLM,  Chief  of  Resource  Management  and  Visitor  Protection, 
Ridgecrest  Resource  Area. 

Mike  Mendoza,  USFS,  Recreation  and  Trails  Officer,  Sequoia  National  Forest. 


LIST  OF  PREPARERS 

Mark  Struble,  Team  Lead/Outdoor  Recreation  Planner 

Bruce  Bowen,  Wildlife  Biologist 

Patricia  Gradek,  District  Hydrologist 

Donald  Heinze,  Range  Conservationist 

Maureen  Home,  Geologist 

Wendell  Strahan,  Archaeologist 
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